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Equip with Guaranteed Rope 


The Rope made in the Columbian Mills is the Rope you should use for your 
equipment. 

Columbian has the great advantage of being made in the most modern Cord- 
age Mill in the world. Each new improvement in cordage making machinery 
has made a corresponding improvement in Rope, and Columbian Tape-Marked 
Rope is as near perfection as Rope can be. 

There is no reason why you shouldn’t buy Guaranteed Columbian Rope. It 
costs no more than any high grade Rope and you have the added satisfaction 
of knowing that the manufacturer’s guarantee appears in every length of 
Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope. 


B Se Let us have your requirements for the Rope you will need when you fit 
\ > out again. 
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Columbian Rope Company 
362-90 Genesee Street 


Auburn, ‘‘The Cordage City’’ N. Y. 
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Features of 
F-M Diesel design 


Two-stroke-cycle simplicity. 
No valves to grind—no tim- 
ing or setting of valves. 
Simplified airless injection of 

fuel. 

Cold starting—no auxiliary 
ignition devices required. 

Complete automatic lubri- 
cating system. 

Lubricating oil continuously 
filtered. 

Excellent maneuvering and 
operating qualitieson light 
loads and slow speeds. 

Governorcontrolat all speeds 
and loads. 

Centralized control—simple 
to operate. 

Built-in starting air com- 
pressor, circulating pump 
and bilge pump. 

Sturdy, compact, with 
all parts readily 
accessible. 


FAIRBANKS -MORSEL 
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The Chesapeake, 
owned by Charles 
Landers, SanDiego, 
Calif. Powered with 
60 hp. F-M Engine. 
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The Bert Richmond, owned by 
the Stafford Packing Co., Wil- 
mington, Calif., and used for 
fishing albicore. Equipped 
with 60 hp. F-M Engine. 














Patricia II, equipped with 
240 hp. F-M Diesel. Owned 
bythe Patricia Fishing Cor- 
poration, San Diego, and 


used for tuna fishing. 























The Palomar, 85-ft. tug, 
owned bythe Star & Cres- 
cent Boat Co., San Diego. 
Equipped with 240 hp. F-M 
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|-the greatest quality of all 


in the engine for your workboat 


Engine simplicity totally new to existing ideas 
of Diesel design! Simplicity reflected in fewer 
parts—in the elimination of all valves, and 
valve mechanism—in the absence of blow 
torches, electrical heating elements and other 
auxiliary ignition devices. Simplicity evidenced 
in greater compactness and in finer operating 
and maneuvering qualities! 


Nowonder the Fairbanks-Morse Diesel met with 
phenomenal success unparalleled in theindustry! 


Fairbanks-Morse engineers foresaw the greater 
possibilities of the two-cycle engine when they 
built the first Fairbanks-Morsetwo-stroke-cycle 
engine. By steadfastly holding to this superior 


FAIRBANKS, 


New York: 
122 Greenwich Street 


New Orleans: 
1000 St. Charles Street 


principle of engine design, and by simplifying 
and further simplifying, they brought it to its 
highest development in the Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel of today. 


Boat owners quickly sensed the advantages of 
this engine. In less than a year since the an- 
nouncement of the perfected Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel they showed their overwhelming prefer- 
ence—installing nearly 50,000 horsepower. 
Today the performance records of these Fairbanks- 
Morse engines contain the strongest arguments for 
Fairbanks-Morse two-stroke-cycle design. You have only 
to examine them to appreciate what F-M two-stroke- 
cycle simplicity means in terms of operating economy, 
reduced depreciation, long life, and reliability. 


MORSE & CO. 


Boston: 
245 State Street 


Baltimore: 


115 East Lombard St. 


Jacksonville: 


630 West Bay Street 


General Offices: CHICAGO . 
28 branches throughout the United States, each with a Service Station 
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. The tug “Lapwing”, 

owned and operated by 
the Tampa Sand & Shell 
Co., is powered with a6 
cylinder Bessemer Diesel, 
delivering 230 H. P. at 





300 R. P. M 


a 


a) 
ie. 


instantly 


G service is a real test for a marine power 
plant. The continuous load, heavy duty 
power demand of an ocean going tug, soon 


proves what the worth of an engine really is. 


The fact that Bessemers have won such wide- 
spread acceptance on this exacting type service 
indicates that Bessemer Diesels actually are real 
power plants. On one tug after another 
Bessemersare settinga new standard of perform- 
ance, and winning hearty praise while doing it. 


THE BESSEMER Gee -niseremaiiee: Bible rig Sad 


Lincoln Avenue Grove City, Pa. 


BESSEMER 


DIESEL @ ENGINES 
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The Delco-Light equipped vessel makes 
quicker and more ‘comfortable trips 





A Delco-Light electric plant will give you 
plenty of clean, bright, safe electric light— 
whenever you want it—in every part of your 


vessel. It will operate a bilge pump or air 
compressor. 


Yet with these advantages that mean extra 
profits to you on every trip for fish, Delco-Light 
probably costs less to operate than you are now 
spending for dangerous and uncertain kerosene 
lamps, flare torches and candles! 


Be sure that the electric equipment you buy 
is Delco-Light—the electric plant that is now 
serving over two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand users—the plant that you can depend 


on to be right on the job when you need it 
the most. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below. Find 


out how easily you can equip your vessel with 
this modern necessity. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. M-55, DAYTON, OHIO 
Delco-Light runs on kerosene 






Dependable 


DELCO ~LIGHT 
We ELECTRIC PLANTS 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. M-55, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me further information about Delco-Light plants for fishing 
vessels. I am under no obligation to buy. 
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Kink Unstrand 





There’s a lot 
of satisfaction 
in extra long- 
lived pot warps 





Along toward the end of the season, when you start out in the morning 
to haul your string, there’s a lot of satisfaction in knowing that every warp 


will be found in good condition and that there is no danger of their part- 
ing at a little unusual strain. 


Lobstermen who use Nebco Braided Manila for their buoy lines and 
warps don’t worry about losing pots because of broken rope. 


The short life of warps and buoy lines is due to twisting and kinking 
which unstrand and chafe the rope, weakening it prematurely. Nebco 


will neither unstrand nor kink in any tide or current and, therefore, lasts 
longer. 


Nebco Braided Manila is made in the same mills of the same high-grade 
fibre, and is sold by the same reliable dealers, as the famous New Bedford 
Brand Manila, with which many of the world’s finest fishermen are fitted. 


Inquire of Your Dealer. Free Sample on Request. 


The consistent high quality of New Bedford Brand Manila, maintained 


year in and year out for over three-quarters of a century, is the best in- 
ducement ‘for you to fit out with New Bedford Cordage this spring. One 
season’s use will convince you that there is no better. Identify New Bed- 
ford by the red and black thread running through the rope on the inside. 


NEW BEDFORD CORDAGE CO. 


General offices Established 1842 Boston office 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 164 FEDERAL ST. 


MILLS—New Bedford, Mass. 
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Making Fishing 
a SURER Thin 


HE fishing industry is modernizing 
Progressive fishermen are_ installing 
electricity in their vessels because of its 
tremendous advantages over older methods. 




























An electric light and power plant must be 
as nearly fool proof as possible. It must be 
dependable. The Westinghouse Marine 
Plant has a splendid record of Service behind 
it and is manufactured by one of the largest 
electrical companies in the world. 


It is compact, self-starting, air- 
cooled, has large size batteries 
which cannot be overcharged, runs 
on kerosene or gasoline, and oper- 
ates at slow speed. There are no 
meters or gauges to get out of order. 
It is guaranteed for one year, and is 
approved by Fire Underwriters. 


Send the Coupon 


for more information 
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ae “ Coupon 


To New England 
st Structural Products Co. 

Pa Everett, Mass. 

Pa 


° ? 
Y Gentlemen: 

We are interested in the Westing- 
house Marine Light and Power Plant. 
Please send us performance facts, and other 
information. 





Name ..... 


Electric Power Plants 


Company . 
AdAre8S.....,0002::camees 
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BuLL Doc 
5 H.P.—4 Cycle 


A single cylinder Valve 
in the Head Engine with 
more power for less fuel 
consumed than any en- 
gine of equal bore and 
stroke made. Burns kero- 
sene as well as gasoline. 


Oshkosh 


DOMAN 


192 


Bull Dog Line 


The Greatest ‘‘Fisherman’s’’ Engines Built 


The Bull Dog Twin is 
new to the engine trade 
and is the only two ey!- 
inder engine with coun 
ter balanced crankshaft 
made for the marine 
field. It runs just as 
smoothly as a four cylin 
der and is only 2914” 
overall in length—about 
15 inches shorter than 
any four e¢ylinder of 
equal power. Burns kero- 
sene as well as gasoline, 
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Butt Dog Twin—10 H.P., 4 Cycle, 2 Cylinder. 


Universal Products Co. 


Doman Engine Division 


Wisconsin 
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LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


and 


TRAWL TUBS 


Are worthy of your 


Consideration and Confidence 


Lane Fish and Bait Basket 


Grommets in bottom for drainage. 
Galvanized steel frame of the Lane 
Flexible design which prevents bend- 
Heavy Lane wov- 


ing or breaking. 


en duck. Tough leather binding. 


Bait size 1 Bushel. 
Fish size 2 Bushel. 


Write for catalog No. 96 
Specify ‘‘LANE’’ of your dealer 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie 





Lane Canvas Trawl Tub 


Made in standard = = dimen- 
sions. 


xalvanized Steel Frame spe- 
cially designed for the job. 
Steady on its feet and strong. 
Its first cost soon forgotten in 
the light of its long life. 


New York 
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Trawling Winch 


MODEL A. 


A cheap piece of equipment is always expensive. If you are using a 
winch that breaks down once or twice in a season, sit down and figure what re- 
pairs and parts have cost you, add what you have lost and other boats have 
made while you were tied up for repairs, and settle for yourself whether you 
have bought a winch once or whether you are buying it over again two or three 


times every winter. 


The winch shown above is not a cheap machine. It is built the best we 
know how to build and when you have paid for it you are through spending 
money. Like every other piece of our gear it is built to stay in service. Steel 
drums, steel gears, steel bed-frame, 4” shafts, center-bearing on drive shaft, 
bronze bushings, powerful worm and screw to throw in or release the clutch, 
wide brake bands, and large bearing capacity, everything is there that you need 
if you want to keep fishing. 


In spite of its sturdy strength, this winch is not large and cumbersome, 
and does not take up half your deck space. The drums will easily take 300 


fathoms each of 5/8” wire and the frame only measures 61 inches by 70 inches. 


Write or telephone if you want particulars or if you 


want to see one of these machines. 


New England Structural Products Co. 


Tel. Everett 1850 EVERETT and GLOUCESTER, ‘MASS. Tel. Gloucester 59 
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Powerful batteries ait 
for cold weather | eRPLEX 


: a | ~~ ORDINARY 
EVEREADY): , | 

COLUMBIA (‘| 
bid Batteries | || 


-they last longer 
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Whitlock WATERFLEX Rope should not be 
confused with the various makes of 
which are offered as superior to ‘‘ordinary’’ 
rope. It is obvious that all brands not possess- 
ing the patented Whitlock water-resisting feature 
should be classified as of the ordinary type when 
contrasted with WATERFLEX, because of the 
latter’s many outstanding advantages. 


cordage 



























Eveready oat TAT RPRET EY : 

Columbia The fact that WATERFLEX is _ thoroughly 
— water-resisting, permanently lubricated, easy to 
contain 4, handle and splice—wet or dry, uniformly flexible 
5 or under all conditions, and yet costs no more, puts 
cells in a eae lene and distinctive elec 

awe tb; it in a unique and distinctive class. 

water- = . sce : 
proof Through actual performance, discriminating 
ager ye rope buyers have become absolutely convinced that 
vba. WATERFLEX is unquestionably 

Shot” un- 


less it is 
a. The Utmost in Rope Value 


lumbia. 





SS 


WHITLOCK CORDAGE (0. 


46 South Street, New York 
226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 






ELECTRICAL hearties—Ever- 

















eady Columbia Hot Shots. 
Husky as a whale, and just as Pisce 
stoc 
water-proof. Just what you MET: 
inding 
need when cold and storms re- posts on 
. . qe ea Co- 
quire absolute reliability of iwim bia 
ignition service. Eveready Co- | #."%cx. 
lumbias can be relied upon. This trade mark on a spoo 
They are full of electrical en- stands for good wire rope. Made 
: in New England by New En- 
ergy that produces crashing, se a ee am = Ai Ah 
and w ; 
rks at all speeds 
— hogs th Giclee better rope to be had for towing 
on on we ee eaten warpor standing rigging. Longer 
an Eveready Columbia deale life and better service, and costs 
in every port. Foci 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario The Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 9 
Manufacturers 
Popular uses include— New York Worcester Buffalo Detroit (Chicago San Francisco 
(non palate enn Distributed by 
talegeaph starting Fords more cosa _— New England Structural Products Company 
pene ringing burgler alarms “outbuildings Everett and Gloucester, Mass. 
poo ignition protecting bank vaults running toys 
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Not A ‘‘Trade Paper’’ 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is a 
paper for fishermen—producers—the men 
who actually fish for a living. It does 
not purpose to cover the fish trades; nor 
does it wish to be looked upon as a “trade 


Atlantic Fisherman 


A “FARM” JOURNAL FOR THE 
HARVESTERS OF THE SEA 


Fair Play 


. We believe that all the advertisements 
in this paper are trustworthy. As proof 
of our faith, we offer to make good to 
actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be delib- 
erate swindlers. 
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However, we are not responsible for 





able, for we believe that matters of human 
interest and practical vocational help are 


wow ehabneioaenion President 


paper.” Rather do we like to think of it as Vol. VIII. 
a home paper for fishermen. 
Our first ie that i dias 4 Lew A. CUMMINGS...... 
care i a " 
pd — FRANK H. Woop.. ..... 


sevents Managing Editor 


claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or where estates are in 
receivers hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings are 
pending 


Published Monthly at 
92 West Central Street, Manchester, N. H. 


GENERAL AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
62 LONG WHARF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


more to be desired by our readers than 
stereotyped “trade notes” and dry-as-dust 
statistical matter. 


_ Nor shall we attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable 
business men. This offer holds good for 
one month after the transaction causing 
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We want it to be regarded as a steady 


and reliable source of information, profit $1.00 A Year 


the complaint. 


10 CE 
Cants A Corr To take advantage of this guarantee 





and entertainment by that vast army of 


150,000 workfolk which constitutes our 1925, at the Post 











Entered as_ Second Class Matter Februa 
ce at Manchester, N. H. saw 
field. Under the act of March 3, 1879. FISH 


subscribers must always state in writing to 
or talking with any of our advertisers: “‘I 
our advertisement in AT: TIC 
ERMAN.” 

















Urgent and Important 


HE following letter, under the heading, ‘‘Ur- 
gent and Important,’’ has been sent to mem- 
bers of the U. 8S. Fisheries Association by 

Dana F. Ward, President. It states clearly its 
purpose and also the reasons why the industry as a 


and keeping of fish at sea, on the docks, in packing rooms and 
all through the various avenues of transportation to the ulti- 
mate consumer. It requires experiments and tests with pre- 
servation and refrigeration systems, with shipping containers 
and packages, with railroad cars and marketing methods. 

4. It involves a study also of filletting methods and the 
development of labor-saving machinery for fish cutting. 
5. The elimination of the waste 





whole should ‘‘bear down on 





vetting this appropriation.”’ 
Although many producers 
are not in accord with some 


Table of Contents 


that is attendant upon the mar- 
keting of fish and ,the manufac- 
ture of useful products from the 
heads, skins, viscera—dressed fish 
offal—presents a problem that de- 








of the activities and propo- || Urgent and Important .... ........ 11 || mands = without oe 
ee ~ n delay. he tonnage o this 
sals of the Association, this Sch. A. Roger Hickey (Photo) enter bs 12 waste runs to imposing figures 


is a matter which is broad 
enough to benefit fishermen 
as well as dealers, and there- 


Fishing Boats of Martha’s Vineyard 13 
Diesel Engines for Fishing Craft .... 16 is the vast tonnage of inedible 


and at present the bulk of it is 
a dead loss. In addition there 


and unmarketable fish and materi- 


fore should have the backing || Mug-Up Yarns .................... ” = bac apie abs oe mg This 
of all. The editor suggests Liverpool Jarge, Yarn VIII ........ 18 waste should not be thus discard- 
if reg r ar ed, but the problem of its pro- 

that od peggy See eagh any of hve ae ee eee e 20 fitable utilization is beyond the 
to copy Mr. Ward's With the Vineyard Fishermen ...... a0 SS. of ene 
F rely write oi - and concerns in the industry anc 

letter that you me ro Fishing Notes from Maine .......... 22 can only be adequately solved by 
your Congressman, ‘‘I favor Great Gouth Der Been 29 a Government Bureau, properly 
the proposal outlined on the Fe seen tnnes = — the = tech- 

: . vin nically-trained personnel. 
enclosed,”’ tearing this page News from the Pro MN os dine keg eae 23 6. The U. 8. Fisheries Asso- 





and sending it along with 


ciation is so impressed with the 














importance of these matters to 





your letter. 

1. The United States Fisheries Association after a care- 
ful survey of existing conditions in the Fishing Industry and 
Fish Trade of the United States, has come to the conclusion 
that the expansion and development of the whole industry and 
trade depends almost entirely upon two factors, viz: (1) 
larger markets created by the distribution of a high quality 
product; (2) utilization of unmarketable fish and all fish 
waste. 

2. Under these two heads, the Fishing Industry and Fish 
Trade find themselves confronted with a number of difficult 
and complex problems—problems of a nature which can only 
be solved by the help of the Government through its Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. 

3. We are anxious to have the Bureau of Fisheries through 
its Division of Fishery Industries, undertake a thorough in- 
vestigation into the problem of maintaining the quality of 
fish from the time it is taken from the water until it reaches 
the consumer’s table. This involves investigations and ex- 


periments on board fishing vessels, in the handling, dressing. 


the whole industry that it feels 
that it is strongly justified in urging that the Government ap- 
propriate the sum of $100,000.00, said sum to be granted 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Division of Fishery Industries, 
for the sole purpose of enabling it to devote itself to investi- 
gation and solving the problems outlined above. 
WHat Has Been DONE FOR THE FisHING INDUSTRY? 
When we consider the vast sums of money that are granted 
to the aid of the farmer and other industries; when we reflect 
upon the affluent state of the United States Treasury and the 
sums that have been taken from the fishing industry and fish 
trade in taxation, it is about time that we made a concerted 
and determined effort to secure some financial support for our 
Bureau of Fisheries that it may undertake some of the work 
on behalf of our industry that has been so long neglected. 
The awarding of appropriations is directly in the hands of 
the Director of the Budget. This is General Lord. If 
we are going to get action on this matter, it is necessary 
that you write immediately to your Senator and Congress- 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


“The Fisherman’s Magazine” 
The Only Publication Devoted Exclusively to the 
Fishing Interests of the Atlantic Seaboard 
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Fishing Boats of Martha’s Vineyard 


Their Origin and Development 
By Joseph C. Allen 


N order to determine what sort of a craft the first Vine- 
yard fishing boat was, it is first necessary to discover 
who or what the fisherman himself may have been. This 

is something that history does not relate, and in fact there 
is very little history which bears on the subject of boats and 
gear, not only in the early days of the development of the in- 
dustry, but even in more recent years, 

Records of boat builders might give some authentic fig- 
ures for the last half century, but previous to that, most 
knowledge of Vineyard fishing boats and gear is a matter 
of tradition rather than record. 

Bark Canoe First Fishing Boat 

To begin with, the Indian was the first fisherman that is 
‘known to have inhabitated the Vineyard. He is men- 
tioned in the reports of Gosnold, Captain John Smith and 
others as venturing out on the waters of the sound in a 


As the size depended on the size of the tree from which 
he took the bark, it does not seem reasonable to suppose 
that the Vineyard canoes were much larger than the pres- 
ent manufactured article, since there is no mention made 
in history of unusually large birch or maple trees. 

Indians Preferred Birch 

We can be fairly sure that these were the trees which 
furnished the bark for the first Vineyard fishing boats, since 
the art of canoe making originated on the mainland, and 
our own Indians belonged to the mainland tribes who pre- 
ferred birch bark. 

The general method of construction was to take the bark 
from the tree trunk, shape and fasten the bow and stern 
together with thong lacings, and then shape and_ secure 
the hull by bending in a framework of green sticks which 
were laced in position. As the canoe was fairly ‘‘broad- 











A NoMANSLAND Boat 
One of the last of a famous fleet. Beautifully constructed, these boats will stand up for years after being abandoned. 


bark canoe, and also off the south side for whales. The 
bark canoe, therefore, is the first boat that we know of, al- 
though dugout canoes have been mentioned by writers at 
various times. 

In the case of the bark canoe, it was probably much like 
all others of Indian manufacture. The styles in bows and 
sterns and the manner of ornamenting seem to have been 
about the only ways in which the canoes of different North 
American tribes differed. 

As to their size, it does not appear that there was any 
standard set. In different reports of explorers there may 
be read accounts of canoes carrying from one to ten pad- 
dlers, and it seems likely that the Indian built his canoe as 
large as he was able. 


"3° 


bellied’’, this left the sides very low, especially in the waist, 
and it was necessary to build up the entire length in order 
to gain more free-board. 

Much of the joining was done at the waterline or a trifle 
above it, and raised and hooded bow and stern were laced 
in place and then the gunwales, long slender saplings were 
bent into position and laced firmly to the bark. They were 
held apart by stretchers, of which there were three or more, 
according to the size of the canoe. All seams and cracks 
were stopped up by some sort of caulking. As rosin was 
plentiful on the island; it is probable that the Indians used 
that, although it was not always used on the mainland. 

This then is a general description of the first fishing boat 
launched in Vineyard waters and which with its stone an- 
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chor, stone sinkers and lines of wild flax or sinew, consti- 
tuted the equipment of the first Vineyard fishermen. 


Explorers Bring New Types 
When the white explorers came sailing into Vineyard 
Sound they brought with them various types of ships’ boats 
in which to land or explore shallow water. Almost the first 
thing they did was to try their luek at fishing, and accord- 
ing to Gosnold their luek was so good that ‘‘ecountless num- 
encumbered the ship’s deck and had to be thrown 


bers 


overboard’ 


The boats spoken of in the reports of these early voyag- 
ers are longboat, gig, wherry and shallop. The last named 
may have been applied to any small boat, although there 
was a distinet type known by that name. The longboat and 
gig were heavy ships’ boats, especially the former, which 
was designed for the boating of cargo or the landing of 
troops. Longboats of 60 feet in length are mentioned in 
later history and such craft were nearly always of such size 
us to fill one side of the waist when hoisted aboard the ship. 

The gig much smaller, although heavily built and 
required four to eight oarsmen. Lug sails were carried on 
these craft, the masts being unstepped when the oars alone 


was 
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but for some reason this arrangement does not seem to 
have been popular. What these men wanted was a light 
boat that would stand sea, one that could be pulled by one 
man or sailed if the wind was fair, a boat that would earry 
a ton of fish, and yet small enough to be hauled up on the 
beach without cradle or windlass. 

Designed Distinctive New Craft 

This seems like a very large order, but the early Vine- 
yarders were equal to the task of filling it. They had seen 
and used the bark canoe of the Indians, for there was much 
friendly intercourse between red men and white. And they also 
were familiar with the Dutch ‘‘pink’’ or galliot, the first 
eraft which might properly be called a schooner. 

The pink was sharp at both ends, rigged with two masts 
carrying sprit-sails and a forestaysail. But the craft itself 
was much too large for the fisherman of that period, being 
70 to 80 feet in length and of as much as 100 tons burden. 

The boat designed by the Vineyarders embodied certain 


characteristics of both the pink and the eanoe. She was 
built of light oak timbers and cedar planking, ecopper- 
fastened in most cases. She was sharp at both ends and 


wholly open fore and aft, with a graceful sheer and rather 
short run. 











THe Launch Mopeu 
Equipped with derrick and power-winch, 
which now takes the place of the Nomans- 


land boat. 








A V-Botrtomep Losster Boat 
Strictly a Vineyard product and said to 
be the fastest craft 
that sailed in 


under eanvas for her 


size ever Vineyard waters, 


were used. As for the wherry, it was a light boat for row- 
ing and being of very low freeboard, may have resembled 
a long narrow skiff or Whitehall boat. 

Too Heavy for Common Use 

It is not really important that we should study the con- 
struction of these boats at great length, because they were 
not used to any great extent by the fishermen. First of all, 
it required a crew to handle them in a calm and they were 
too heavy and unwieldy to be hauled upon the beach. 

This last mentioned matter was one of the greatest im- 
portance, for as soon as the Islend began to be settled, 
every farmer was at once a fisherman as well. It was one 
of his yearly occupations to lay in a stock of salt fish for 
winter use at home, and there was a ready market for all 
the surplus that he might accumulate. 

Two men might, and probably did, g6 tepbtifes.im & 
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Keel Instead of Centerboard 

She had a fairly deep keel, but no centerboard, was 
lapped-straked and had two short masts of equal length, 
carrying sprit-sails. Although fairly beamy for her length 
she could be pulled with comparative ease, and four thwarts 
crossed her hull, ‘‘kneed’’ into place upon which the very 
life of the boat depended. No mention is made of any 
other method of steering other than by a rudder hung on 
the stern-post, and equipped with a tiller. Neither has any 
tradition been preserved of the use of ‘‘lee-boards’’ but as 
these last were used on some of the coasting pinks, the fish- 
ermen may have also used them. The boats were from 16 
to 18 feet in length, ordinarily, although the story has been 
told of one that had a 22 foot keel, and which may have 
been 25 feet over all. This boat was owned by John Tilton 


> ard used at times for freighting. 
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Thus we find the early Vineyard fishermen equipped for 
fishing or whaling, with their boats hauled up along the 
shores at frequent intervals from Cape Pogue to Gay Head 
along the sound side of the Island. Each man had his own 
landing pier where his boat was hauled up on a greased 
ladder by oxen, and the location and names of many of 
these landing places are known today by some of the older 
Island residents. Where there was shelter or an unusually 
good beach, a small fleet of these boats might have been 
found, like Lambert’s Cove, for instanee, although it will 
be noted that it is known by a person’s name, presumably 
his first name, and no doubt came to be thus designated by 
reason of some Lambert being the first to use it as a harbor. 


Called Them Nomansland Boats 


As time went on, the fishermen found that better fishing 
was to be had outside the sound, and by making use of 
Nomansland as a base from which to direct their pursuit 
of the cod they could put in a full day of deep sea fishing 
without venturing too far from land for safety. The boats, 
still built on the same lines were just what was needed for 
this sort of work and by reason of their adaptability he- 
eame known as Nomansland boats, 
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the only metal which these fastidious boatmen would allow. 
Then came improvements. 
Improvements Added 

It was slightly over 60 years ago when Peres Horton of 
Vineyard Haven put the first washboard and curbing on a 
Nomansland boat. This made them much more comfortable 
and added about four inches to the height of the gunwales. 
About this time, too, George Butler equipped the first boat 


*with a centerboard.»But the finishing touches were added to 


the already beautiful craft by William Mayhew, also of 
Vineyard Haven. 

His first improvement was the gaff, which was _ pro- 
nounced ridiculous. It was said that such a sail would hang 
off and prevent a boat from doing her best sailing. Inci- 
dentally it was reported that Will Mayhew rigged his sail 
with halliards because he was too lazy to roll up a sprit- 
sail. But that didn’t discourage the inventor. The next 
season he rounded off the foot of the stern post so that the 
boat eould be launched either bow or stern first, and with 
that, the development of the Nomansland boat ceased. All 
boats built since that time have had the rounded stern-post, 
and all have earried a gaff sail, but long before the fisher- 
men began to install gasoline engines the jigger was left 











Above: CATBOATS. 
Vineyard Haven. 
land boats. 

Lower: One of our little otter trawlers which is also a 
are lobster boats also. 


Just when the foresail was inereased in size and the main- 
sail cut down to a jigger, is not known, but this was the 
only ehange made in the original model and rig until some- 
where about 60 years ago. Building Nomansland boats had 
by that time become an art, and every man who used one 
built it if he could. If not, he tried to add something to 
its value as a practical fisherman’s boat. 

Only natural bends were used for knees and timbers. The 
wood had to be eut at certain times of the year and re- 
ligiously seasoned. It must be turned from time to time to 
prevent warping and no stick could be used, which con- 
tained knots or other imperfections. The planking was the 
clearest of cedar and was joined with such exactness that 
no caulking was used. Not a single nail or rivet of iron 
was used on any part of the boat or rigging. Copper was 








A fleet numbering close to two hundred is used by the Edgartown quohaug fleet. 
Right: 


lobster boat. 
Observe the catboat with mast stepped aft for hoisting. 





Those shown are in 


Daniel Vincent of Chilmark, veteran boat builder who is the only living builder of Nomans- 


Right: More of the little draggers. All of these 


off, and a single sail carried. 

In the ease of the true Nomansland boats this sail did not 
always earry a boom, being equipped often with a ‘‘elub’’. 
Where the boom was used, the sail was not commonly laced 
down but simply fastened at the after clew. It will he 
noted that the term, ‘‘true Nomansland boat’’, is used. 
This is because there were numerous large ‘‘double-enders’’ 
built, with half-deeks, carrying a true cat-rig with the sail 
laced to the boom and sheet-blocks running on a traveller. 
These steered with a tiller like the smaller craft, the traveller 
being raised to permit the tiller to be worked underneath it. 

Both types of boats are rare in Vineyard waters today, 
their popularity having waned with the advent of the aux- 
iliary gasoline engine. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Diesel Engines for Fishing Craft 


HERE is a fine atmosphere of romance about the tall 
T sparred sailing craft. The fishing schooner with her 

topmasts up and all duck set, makes a grand picture 
but it is a great satisfaction to have power aboard. Fish- 
ermen know it now days and it is hard to get men to ship in 
an unpowered vessel. 

The fishing craft without either full or auxiliary power has 
become the exception. Fishing profits depend on being able 
to get around rapidly and when desired, and so there is not 
much argument against the additional cost of equipping a 
eraft with power. There is, however, still some choice as 
to the type of engine which is best suited for fishing service. 

In the past few years the heavy oil engine has almost sup- 
planted the gasoline engine for fishing service particularly 
in the larger sizes because of the lower fuel cost. Improve 
ments in oil engines during the last few years have been very 
rapid and during the past two or three years practically all 
sizes have been brought out in higher compression types which 
start without the use of torches or electric heating elements. 

Such engines are commonly known as Diesel engines and 
the engines requiring the use of a heating torch for starting 
are usually termed Semi-Diesels. 





it enters the combustion chamber at about the time the pis- 
ton reaches the top of its stroke. 

Now, the big difference between the gasoline engine and 
the Diesel engine is the fact that the Diesel engine ignites 
the charge of fuel oil by the heat of compression. The 
compression pressure in a Diesel engine, that is the pressure 
of the air at the top of the cylinder when the piston is in its 
highest position, is about 500 pounds per square inch, In 
the gasoline engine this pressure is about 50 pounds per square 
inch. When the air is suddenly compressed to 500 pounds 
the temperature rises to approximately 1000 Deg. Fahrenheit. 

When the fuel in the combustion chamber above the eylin- 
der proper is ignited by the heat of the highly compressed 
air, the fuel charge begins to burn and the burning gases ex- 
pand out into the cylinder driving the piston down. The 
combustion of the fuel is not as rapid as it is in the ease of 
the gasoline engine. There is no explosive action but rather a 
slow burning of the fuel so that the expansive action is more 
nearly like that of steam in a steam engine. The piston 
moves on down and first uncovers the edge of the exhaust 
port and the burned gases expand into the exhaust manifold. 
As the piston moves on a slight distance further it uneovers 








With its built in transmission and en-bloe cylinders this 4-cylinder 40 hp. marine Diesel presents a picture of 
simplicity and compactness. 


The modern Diesel engine is a very simple machine, in fact 
even more simple than the average gasoline engine and its 
operation is quite easy to understand. In order to be able 
to compare the Diesel engine with the gasoline engine or to 
compare two or more types of Diesel engines it is necessary 
for the fishermen to have some slight knowledge at least as 
to how the Diesel engine operates. 

The new 20 and 40 hp. Diesels which have recently been 
announced by Fairbanks, Morse & Company as an addition 
to their line are excellent examples of up-to-the-minute en- 
gines for fishing service. In order to understand how one of 
these engines operates it is necessary to refer to the cross 
section of the engine shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

In this engine the fuel oil is injected into the combustion 
space above the cylinder proper by means of a plunger pump 
which is driven by a cam mounted on a shaft running along 
the side of the engine about half way up. This shaft is 
driven by means of gears from the main crank shaft. One 
of these plunger pumps is required for each cylinder. 

The fuel is sprayed through a nozzle located at the top of 
the cylinder and the injection of the fuel is timed so that 


the air inlet port and the air in the crank case which has 
heen slightly compressed by the downward movement of the 
piston now flows up through this air inlet port and blows out 
the remaining burned gases. The cylinder is now charged 
with a fresh supply of air, the piston begins to move upward, 
closing the air inlet and exhaust ports and the cycle is re 
peated. At the time the piston moves up a new supply of 
fresh air is drawn through the valves in the crank case. 

This is all there is to the operation of a modern, two cycle 
airless injection Diesel engine. There are, however, other 
types of Diesel engines such as the 4-cycle air injection type. 
The 4-eyele engine requires both inlet and exhaust valves. 
The air injection Diesel requires the use of high pressure air 
for atomizing the fuel oil. That is, in this type of engine 
air at about 1000 or 1200 pounds pressure is carried to the 
tip of the injection nozzle; the fuel is actually blown into the 
engine and atomized by this method. In this ease the fuel 
is usually blown directly into the cylinder itself. 

By using the combustion chamber just above the cylinder 
the same effect is obtained as when high pressure air is used 
but without having the added complication of a multi-stage 
air compressor, 
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If there is any one feature that the fisherman demands in 
an engine it is simplicity with reliable operation. The fewer 
parts there are on an engine, the less possibility there is for 
trouble. The two cycle, airless injection Diesel engine, as 
illustrated, is as simple an engine as it is possible to build. 

The reliability of Diesel engines has been greatly improved 
in the past few years by improved manufacturing methods. 
There has been as much progress made in the building of 
Diesel engines as there has been in the building of the auto- 
mobile engines. In fact, the modern Diesel engine is fully 
as well built as the engine in the highest priced automobile. 

A Diesel engine of the type illustrated, is almost automatic 
in its operation. The lubricating system is entirely auto- 
matie and requires practically no attention. Every part of 
the engine is lubricated by streams of oil forced under pres- 
sure by means of a pump or a mechanical lubricator. There 
are no places on the engine which must be oiled or greased 
by hand. 

The big advantage of the Diesel engine is the low fuel cost. 
The full Diesel, that is the high compression type, will burn 
very low grades of fuel and will burn them more efficiently 
than the lower compression or semi Diesel types of engine. 
It is quite easy to see that the higher compression, the higher 
the operating temperature and hence the more complete is the 
burning of the fuel. It is for this reason that the Diesel en- 
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gine is so much more efficient than the gasoline engine. The 
gasoline engine not only requires a higher grade of fuel but 
burns it much less efficiently than does the Diesel engine. 
Fuel for Diesel engines can be purchased for from 3 to 8 
cents per gallon, depending on the locality and the quantity 
which is bought. 

As the Diesel engine consumes very little fuel per horse- 
power hour it is possible to carry enough fuel for an extend- 
ed trip. There have been many instances where Diesel 
equipped tow boats have made non-stop trips of several thous- 
and miles and in many cases larger types of fishing craft, 
equipped with mechanical refrigeration, have remained away 
from the home port for several weeks at a time. This is 
particularly true with some of the large tuna boats in South- 
ern California waters. 


At one time the Diesel engine was not as flexible in opera- 
tion as was its competitor, the gasoline engine. The latest 
Diesel engines are greatly improved in this respect until they 
will throttle down practically the same way that a gasoline 
engine will. 

The new Fairbanks-Morse Diesel is equipped with both 
manual] and governor control. In this control a half turn of 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Send in poems, jokes 
and stories for this col- 
}umn. $1 for every joke 
published and $2 for 
stories and poems. 














A Shark Tale 


By Joseph C. Allen 


ON’T tell me about your cat-boats 
Or your launches built for power 
With their fancy stream-line models 

That make thirty knots an hour! 


I, myself have made a record, 
No one else has ever beat it. 
And if you want some real racin’ 
I’ll go out now and repeat it! 


Forty year ago and longer 

When I used to be a-boatin’ 
There was not a better boatman 

On the sound out there a-floatin’. 


It was sails and oars in them days 
And we had to be contented 

With the wind the good Lord sent us 
Fer gas engines wa’ant invented. 


I was lobsterin’ that season 
And I set around the edges 
Of the shoal outside the lightship 
And to westerd on the ledges. 


Well I laid out there one mornin’ 
In a dead-flat calm a-swearin’, 

With the sun so hot it scorched, the 
Flannel shirt that I was wearin’! 


And I just had shoved my sweep out 
Through the thole-pins on the quarter, 
When right underneath my forefoot 
A big swing-tail shark broke water. 


I just grabbed my swordfish iron, 
All I had to do was shove it, 

And I got him at the back-fin 
Or a little mite above it. 


Made the line fast to the bow-cleat, 
Hopin’ that he wouldn’t fill her, 
Hove a brick to head him easterd 
And jumped aft and grabbed the tiller! 


And that sharkfish towed me in, sir, 
Faster than I ever travelled. 
For the wind we made, it whipped me 
Till my clothes were torn and ravelled! 


And the water all around me 
Like a black squall was a-roarin’ 
Till he turned his belly upwards 
Not two boat-lengths from my moorin’. 


We had made just nineteen sea miles 
When that sharkfish kicked the bucket 
In exactly twenty minutes 
From the time that I had struck it! 


Now if you can find a gas-boat 
That sails anywhere anigh it, 

I’ll go catch another shark, and 
If you want to race, we’ll try it! 
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Liverpool Jarge 


By Hauumay WITHERSPOON. 
Copyright 1922, All Rights Reserved 


YARN VIII 


derson’s restaurant and bar at the head of Long 

Wharf. I had dropped in for something cooling and 
found Mr. John Savage Shaghellion the only customer,—if 
he could be called that,—oecupying the big front room. The 
fat barkeep slept among his bottles and a semi-somnolent 
waiter leaned against a post and puffed languidly at his 
Camille cigaroot. 

John had his chair tilted to the wall 
under the open window where the breeze 
could fan his neek and was studying the 
pictorial annex of a Metropolitan Sunday 
paper. 

He looked up as I entered, batted his 
eyes, rolled ’em, made a rasping sound in 
the back of his throat, gulped like a 
hooked haddock and enunciated brokenly. 

‘*B’loons!’’ he said, b’loons!’’ 

A glance at the rotagraveured supple- 
ment showed an attractively reproduced 
photograf of a German _ observation 
balloon being shot down in flames and 
trailing across the sky at the apex of a 
becoming plume of black smoke. 

‘*B’loons!’’ repeated John, flapping his 
hand vaguely before his face. 

The lethargie waiter suddenly came to 
life, shot his butt and stepped nimbly 
across the room on his toes. He laid his 
hand heavily on John’s shoulder. 

**C’mon,’’ he said gently, ‘‘ecome out of it.’’ And then 
in apology to me. ‘‘When these old fellers get to pickin’ 
?em outer th’ air this hot weather it’s time for ’em to drag 
their feet. 

Shaghellion let his chair down with a bang and shook off 
the waiter’s hand. 

‘*Leggo me,’’ he snarled. ‘‘Nothin’ the matter with me. 
Only when IT see a b’loon I always gets a gone feelin’ in 
my stummick. I got to have a stim-’ant quick. Whiskey 
by choice but beer if there ain’t nothin’ better.’’ 

I ordered beer. 

‘‘Bring me a cannibal sandwich, too,’’ suggested John. 
‘‘And make the Hamburg rare and plenty and a lot o’ 
chopped onion. 

‘*B’loons,’’ he went on when the waiter had gone, ‘‘al- 
ways makes me faint like my insides was droppin’ out. 
Same as goin’ up stairs in the dark and reachin’ for an- 
other step that ain’t there; or fallin’ from aloft or wakin’ 
up in a strange fo’ecastle.’’ 

‘Go ahead. Spill the yvarn,’’ I commanded. 

‘“Wait till I’ve et,’’ said John. 

For a matter of ten minutes the old gentleman applied 
himself to his raw meat, his onions and his beer. He fin- 
ished the last crumb and pushed back his plate. 

**Onee,’’ he said, ‘‘me and Liverpool Jarge was on the 
beach at Aden and it was hot. And it was hot in the stoke 
hole of the Persiana. Only there warn’t no beer there. 
Buy another bootleg of that good ale and I’ll tell you the 
very sad story about how Jarge died and what makes me 
sick when I see b’loons.’’ 

I ealled the waiter again. John sunk his muzzle in his 
and when he came up for air he spun this one: 

‘*Me and Jarge comes off a long voyage once in London 
with our pockets full of tin. We takes lodgin’ in Penny- 
fields next door to a very tidy pub with a yeller-haired bar- 
maid named Gwendolin. Jarge got very lovin’ with Gwen- 
dolin the first night and asked her to marry him and she 
said she’d see. He hadn’t any chance with her as he might 
have knowed because she said so herself when I dropped in 
early next day for a pick-me-up and she giggled and says: 
‘Now Mr. Shaghellion, ain’t you terrible,’ when I chucked 
her under the chin. But Jarge didn’t know—the poor swab. 


A UGUST. Ninety in the shade. Mid afternoon. An- 





**Gwendolin had a cat she was very fond of named 
Luther. Luther was a tough eat built very beamy forrard 
like a lion with both ears chawed off and one eye gone from 
fights and a mean look in the other and only half a tail. 
He drank beer and sometimes a little spirits and was very 
savage at all times, but with two or three drinks under his 
belt he’d claw his best friend. 

‘*Jarge hated cats as a rule. But he made up to Luther 
for Gwendolin’s sake and bought him 
heer, although he hated to, being very 
eareful of money when in his right mind. 
About the third night Jarge gets a very 
bright idea and says how he’ll have a 
portrait of Luther tattooed on himself. 
And he tells Gwendolin and says he’s full 
of sediment and how lovely it’ll be to 
look at Luther’s pieture because she loves 
him—Luther, not Jarge. 

‘‘Jarge got very interested talkin’ and 
reaches over kind of fond and awful eare- 
less and pats Luther on the head. That 
was a bad eat as ever was. He hadn’t 
any sediment in him and he lit on Jarge 
with all fours and clawed his hand some- 
thin’ murderous. Jarge says nothin’ for 
as much as a minute, but turned a beau- 
tiful purple, and then he hits the eat a 
cuff onto the floor and then he boots him. 
Luther flew against the wall and died. 
I’ve heard say eats has nine lives, but Luther must ’a lost 
some before in fights. 

‘¢Gwendolin come out from behind the bar with a bung- 
starter and we went away. After that we took a long walk 
and stopped in several pubs and had some goes of rum and 
directly we comes out on Trafalgar Square. And Jarge sets 
down on the kerb and puts his face in his hands and cries 
over Luther. He says how Luther likely had a better side 
to his nature only he’d been brang up wrong and kept bad 
company. After he’d cried quite a while he looks up and 
sees the stone lions on the Nelson statue and he gets an- 
other bright idea. The lions looks like Luther Jarge says 
and he fancies it would be a compliment to take Gwendolin 
one for a keepsake. 


‘‘So he starts to swarm up the side of the monument. 
Only two bobbies came just then. After that there was a 
kind of fight and Jarge used his brass knuckles an’ one of 
the bobbies laid down in the gutter and one leaned against 
a post and spit out some teeth. All I remember about the 
rest of the evenin’ was when Jarge tried to pay for a go 
of gin with an ear he had and we got put out of a pub. 

‘<T woke up next day in the fo’eastle of the Persiana with 
a nasty taste in my mouth and Jarge was there too and the 
feel of deep water under foot. When I went up the ladder 
and stuck out my head the Nore was a mile astern and she 
was headin’ into the channel chop. 

‘«The mate shows up directly and says how we’re signed 
on as stokers. Jarge says we’re sailors and never shipped 
in steam and he’d go to hell before he’ll go in any stoke- 
hole. And I says so too. 

‘¢ “Very well,’ says the mate very soft, pickin’ an iron 
pin off the rack. ‘Suit yourself. But you’ll go one place or 
the other danged quick.’ 

‘And Jarge says he’ll shovel coal. And I said so too. 
And we did, until we fetched the north coast of Africa and 
dropped the hook. ° 

‘<T’ve been on worse ships than the Persiana. It comes 
out that this is some kind of a fool scientific expedition run 
by a science shark called Sir Humphrey Barr and they plan 
to send up b’loons and find out all about air currents and 
such. Me and Jarge gets in very soft with Sir Humphrey 
directly, being very thefty with hemp and a marlin spike. 
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Sardine Boat Medric 


One of the most up-to-date sar- 
dine carriers in the Quoddy is the 
Medric. She has been in service 
freighting to R. J. Peacock Can- 
ning Co. of Lubee since 1921 in 
command of Captain Meade Mal- 
lock. She is 60 feet long, 14 feet 


6 inch beam, and 7 feet 2 inches 





deep. Powered with a 45 hp. 
C-O. Her eapacity is sixty hogs- 
heads. Captain Mallock of Lubee 
is a veteran, having been a sar- 
dine carrier nearly forty years, 
He has been in the fishing busi- 
ness all his life, and in the Medric 
since 1921 when she was convert- 
ed from a seiner. 
















There was a lot of gear to get ship-shape and we worked 
on it. | 

‘‘They get out a big b’loon and some blue gas tanks and 
rove the b’loon on a thin cable wound onto a drum. And lines’, 
with hooks run to the rail. And when they fill her up she 
tugs like the devil. They puts a lot of glasses and things 
in a little basket and after a bit Sir Humphrey gives orders 
to east off and let her go. And we did. 

‘“But somethin’ is wrong with the eable and it snaps and 
the b’loon goes up like a rocket. Only the iron hook on 
the line Jarge casts off catches in his belt and up he goes 
too. He was a mile high and the b’loon no bigger than a 
shillin’ before anybody breathed. 

‘And I picked up a pair of glasses Sir Humphrey had 
laid down and takes a look and it brang Jarge down close 
and he waved his hand at me very sad and went behind a 
cloud. And that was the last of Liverpool Jarge. 

‘He was entered in the log as lost overboard. And he 
was, but not like anyone else. Sir Humphrey said how he’d 
freeze to death. But I think not. Because four weeks af- 
ter when we was passin’ Gib I was swabbin’ the deck and 
somethin’ splashed in the slush bucket. And when I fished 
it out it was Jarge’s clasp knife with his initials L. J. 
scrimshawed on the handle. And I give it to my nevvy 
afterwards. So I think how Jarge maybe landed on some 
desert star and likely he’s there ever since, like Capt. Petrie 
and the Swede when they got washed up on an atoll in the 
Solomons. 

Shaghellion ended his tale and peered at me shrewdly out 
of the corner of his eye. The story somehow pleased me. 
I must have showed it. Perhaps I grinned. Anyhow John 
hailed the waiter with a second mate’s roar. 

‘“Hey there!’’ he shouted, ‘‘keep bringin’ beer till I tell 
ye to stop.’’ 


Diesel Engines for Fishing Craft 
(Continued from Page 17) 


the small knob shown just a little above the center of the en- 
gine, will vary the speed from full speed clear down to where 
the engine is just turning over. Where the engine is to be 
operated for long periods at a slow speed the governor con- 
trol wheel is turned and the engine operates at the slow 
speed under governor control; that is, the speed will not vary 
over or above the speed for which the governor is set. 

In addition to the unusual control feature of the modern 
Diesel many such engines are equipped with gear shifts very 
similar to those used in automobiles. The new Fairbanks- 





Morse Diesels in 20 and 40 hp. sizes are built non-reversing 


fand so it is neeessary to have a gear shift for reversing. This 
‘transmission is built in as a part of the engine and is built 
with the same care and with the same high grade materials 


as the engine itself. This gear shift in addition to the one 
speed in reverse is also arranged for two speeds ahead. This 
means that when the engine is operating say at half speed 
the propeller is only turning over at one-quarter speed. 

The larger Diesels such as the new line of 60 to-360 hp. en- 
gines which are built by Fairbanks-Morse are all reversing 
and henee the gear shift is not required. 

In considering what type of engine to use the fisherman is 
also confronted with several other points. Every piece of 
machinery, no matter how well built, will give more or less 
trouble as the years go by. If the fisherman has bought an 
engine from a reliable manufacturer who is equipped to ren- 
der prompt and efficient service, then such troubles do not 
amount to anything. If, however, the fisherman has bought 
an engine from some concern that tries to eseape the responsi- 
bility and troubles, and who does not give good service then 
there is likely to be much dissatisfaction with the engine. 

In summarizing it is well to remember that the Diesel en- 
gine will operate at a lower fuel cost than any other type of 
engine; that an engine should be simple to operate; and, the 
purchaser of any engine should deal with a house of unques- 
tioned integrity. The waters of the Atlantic coast are filled 
with vessels using heavy oil engines of the semi and Diesel 
types which have given excellent satisfaction. If the owners 
are interviewed it will invariably be found that the engines 
have been purchased with these viewpoints in mind. 


Free Pictures and Calendars 


ISHERMEN who like nice pictures and _ calendars 
F couldn’t do better than to get a few posteards and send 

to the Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y.; the Vacuum 
Oil Co., Dept. C, 61 Broadway, New York; and the United 
Sail Loft, Gloucester, Mass. The Columbian Company is 
offering fine colored reproductions of the famous painting the 
Half Mast Flag. This picture is by the same artist, Charles 
Robert Patterson, as the pictures of square-riggers which are 
known by all fishermen through the Columbian calendars. The 
Half Mast Flag, however, illustrates a fishing schooner, round- 
ing Eastern Point after leaving a man ‘‘out there.’’ 

The other two firms have good tide calendars, free for the 
asking, illustrated with fishing scenes. While you’re at the 
business of sending, don’t overlook the Fisherman’s Almanae 
if you haven’t already secured a 1927 copy. 
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By M. E. McNulty 


CALLOP fishing thus far this winter in the Bay of Fundy 
has been of the up and down type. During November, 
conditions were excellent and large catches were made, 

with ready sales offering. During December, not one of the 
fishermen reported satisfactory fishing. This was due to the 
unfavorable weather, there being a super abundance of high 
winds and heavy seas. Practically all of the boat owners 
tried to continue the dragging operations, but only a few of 
them met with even a vestige of success. There were some 
who received $10 to $20 in scallops for the Yuletide month. 
In addition there were a number who met with mishaps to 
their boats, meaning repairs had to be made. 


During January, conditions were again satisfactory for the 
major part. The lack of continued blows resulted in some 
good eatches being made, and the boats being out most of 
the time. The demand for seallops in the bay continues ex- 
cellent, the prevailing price during January being about $4.25 
per gallon. Approximately, sevently per cent of the scal- 
lops are shipped to the Boston market. It is only within 
the past ten years that scallop fishing in the Bay of Fundy 
has been developed to its existing importance. And the most 
distressing phase of this winter’s situation is that the de- 
mand and price have remained firm while the fishing condi- 
tions have been very unsatisfactory. With the price attrac- 
tive many of the men persisted in braving the elements and 
the rough seas, but with no tangible results on the profit side 
of the ledger. 


During the past few years, the demand for the Bay of 
Fundy seallops from the Boston market has increased annu- 
ally, and the immediate outlook is for continued increase. 


The opening of the lobster fishing season in the Bay of 
Fundy found all of the fishermen ready for the trapping op- 
erations. Lobster fishing is becoming more attractive each 
year, this improvement being attributed to the development 
of the Boston and New York markets. It is estimated that 
approximately seventy-five per cent of the lobsters caught in 
the maritime provinces” waters are shipped to Boston and New 
York. Not only are the lobsters shipped in barrels and 
crates by regular steamer from Yarmouth to Boston, St. John 
to Boston, and Halifax to Boston, but over 80 lobster smacks 
are used in the exclusive transportation of the live lobsters 
between maritime ports and Boston, during the season. 


For a month prior to the formal opening of the season, 
most of the fishermen were readying their paraphernalia for 
the start in lobstering. Thousands of new traps were made. 
Gear was also repaired, during December and up to and be- 
yond the opening in January. The indications at present 
are for an excellent season, according to veteran lobstermen. 
Many of the men who have been operating in other fisheries 
have been devoting all their attention to lobsters since the ban 
was lifted. Even early in the season some large catches were 
reported, and the shipments to Boston were very heavy, both 
by steamer and smack routes. The Montreal market is also 
taking more of the maritime lobsters than in previous years, 
but totally unable to compete with the Boston market. 


In the death of J. A. Dunn, sardine fishing in the Bay of 
Fundy lost one of its interesting figures. Mr. Dunn had 
maintained sardine weirs at Beaconsfield, N. B., for some 
years. Like many others Mr. Dunn had been a sufferer from 
the depredations of seals. These marauders had destroyed 
valuable, gear, besides devouring the fish caught in the weirs, 
having repeatedly broken into the weirs. 


Mr. Dunn advocated a bounty on the seals on the theory 
that with a price on the head of every seal, the fishermen 
and others would hunt these fish, and in a few years, this 
menace would be greatly reduced. He asked that the Cana- 
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dian government take action in this connection. Like most 
other vital questions, the Canadian department of marine and 
fisheries was inactive on this need. Mr. Dunn’s weirs during 
the recent years had been damaged frequently by the seals. 

Since the opening of the bag net smelt fishing large catches 
of the smelts have been made between Bay Chaleur and Cape 
Tormentine. Gill net fishing has been permissible since No- 
vember 1. The prevailing prices to the fishermen have 
ranged from 6 to 8% cents per pound. With the gill net- 
ters getting higher prices than the bag netters because of 
the larger fish. It has been noticed that the smaller smelts 
have been unusually numerous among the bag netters this 
season. In spite of the mild weather that has prevailed, 
the smelt fishermen have been doing satisfactorily. At the 
outset over 100 tons of the smelts were frozen for shipment 
to Boston and New York, from the Cape Tormentine area 
alone. The shipments will continue until Spring. 

Smelt fishing in the vicinity of Point Aux Carr has been 
reported as not better than fair. Not only have the fisher- 
men met with disappointment in the catches, but many of 
them met with severe loss recently. A high wind detached 
a huge piece of ice off the point and it went adrift with 170 
nets. The ice was driven forward in the gale until off 
Burnt Church, where attempts were made to retrieve the nets. 
However, not more than sixty per cent of them were recov- 
ered. If all the nets had been lost the total would have 
reached about $20,000. 

In the death of Ingram Saunders the fishing industry in 
the Bay of Fundy lost one of its important figures. For 
many years he had operated out of Sandy Cove, where he 
made his home, and where he passed away at the age of 67. 
Mr. Saunders had engaged in diversified fisheries. Not only 
had he maintained a number of fishing boats and supervised 
his own fishing operations. He had bought fish from other 
fishermen in the Bay of Fundy and had been a consistent ship- 
per to the Boston market. He had handled large quantities 
of haddock, cod, pollock, scallops, herring, lobsters, ete. He 
was also interested in curing activities. For about two years 
prior to his death, Mr. Saunders had been in ill health but 
had continued to manifest an active interest in his business, 
until about six months prior to his death. He made several 
journeys to Boston and had been under treatment in hospi- 
tals and by surgeons there, for stomach trouble, but obtained 
no relief. For a month prior to his passing, his condition 
became alarming and death was expected at any time. A eall 
was sent to Harry Saunders of Boston, only son of the de- 
ceased who arrived at his father’s beside the morning of the 
latter’s death. A daughter also survives, Mrs. Guy More- 
house of Digby, N. S. The funeral was under Masonic aus- 
pices, Mr. Saunders having been a member of the order for 
many years. For a number of years, Mr. Saunders had been 
a member of the county council, including a period as warden 
of the municipality. 


Leonard Thompson of Chance Harbor was hurried to the 
publie hospital at St. Johns, N. B., for amputation of two 
fingers on his right hand. His hand had become jammed 
while hauling in his lobster traps. It was found necessary 
to amputate the two fingers at the first joint. Mr. Thomp- 
son has been concentrating his fishing activities at Chance 
Harbor for some years, specializing in lobster fishing. 


The death took place at West Pubnico recently of Capt. 
James Amiro, one of the veterans of the bank fisheries. Capt. 
Amiro had been engaged in fishing since a boy. He had 
been master of numerous fishing schooners sailing out of vari- 
ous Canadian and New England ports, but for the past five 
or six years had not been active owing to his great age. 
Death took place at 88. He had operated in the Bay of 
Fundy and on the Atlantic seaborad. Capt. Amiro’s two 
sons, Dennis and Capt. Raymond Amiro are both interested 
in the fisheries at West Pubnico. There are also two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. M. D’Entremont of West Pubnico and Miss Lucy 
of Yarmouth. 


Two weddings in one morning pepped up personalities some- 
what in the staff of D. J. Doiron & Son, Ltd., of Shediac, one 
of the fish packing and curing firms on Northumber- 
land Strait. Frank Gallant, foreman of the staff and 
Amedee Bourque, another employee were the grooms. Mr. 
Gallant’s bride was Miss Delia Bourque. Mr. Bourque mar- 
ried Miss Leone Richard. The marriages took place in the 
same church, and by the same clergyman. 
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By Joseph C. Allen 
) VERYBODY is darned glad that it’s February and you 


may lay to that. No, not everybody, either, for there 

are a bunch of our lads who never want to knock off 
duck hunting, but outside of them everyone is pickled to 
death. 

We’ve had more snow and cold weather for this section, it 
hasn’t reached zero but onee and didn’t stay there then 
but twenty above is plenty cold enough when you’re not used 
to it. Then we’ve had a bunch of fog, just as every place 
has to the south of us, clear to the Gulf of Mexico and as far 
north as it could lay without turning to snow. 

What with one thing and another there has been mighty 
little fishing done around here during the last four weeks. 

Up to the fifteenth when the duck season closed it was 
a common sight to see a lonesome skipper setting on the house 
of his schooner and wondering when in blazes his crew would 


come in from the marshes. Some of those lads followed 
the ducks so close that when the season closed they couldn’t 
talk at all for days. All they could de was quack and 


when they got out on the grounds and hauled in their first 
bag they began looking around for guns to shoot the fish. 

Of course the scallop and quohaug fleet is never tied up 
except for bad weather. They are one-man boats and there 
are so many that two or three hunting parties can stay 
ashore and hardly be missed from the bunch that are out 
with the. rakes and dredges. 

The shellfish catch has been small though, on account of the 
weather, only one week’s catch being anywhere near what 
it should be. That was just after a blow that stirred up 
the weed and left the scallops where the boys could find 
em. 

The little draggers haven’t been doing anything with the 
exception of a couple who are quohauging in the bay and 
one or two who have been doing some handlining. Ed 
Dalen of Menemsha Creek and John Salvadore of Edgar 
town draw the prizes for being the most active of the small- 
boat fishermen outside. 

Those lads run off-shore until they can take a range from 
the Azores and their boats are the smallest ones that go to 
sea during the winter. Regular fish-killers they are and 
they ’ll probably have schooners one of these days. 

We had a couple of bales of letters shipped us from the 
fish and game division of the Department of Conservation 
telling us all about where the flounders got their carbolic 
cocktails which bothered the fish dealers and dry agents 
so much a while ago. There’s some mighty good scouts in 
that outfit and they sent along everything that the scientific 
sharks would find. There is no more trouble with the fish, 
but the information may do someone some good if the floun- 
ders begin to smell of iodine again. ‘¢The fish are perfect- 
ly good for food,’’ said the professors, and they sailed right 
in and ate two or three barrels of ’em just to prove it. They 


didn’t smell when cooking either. But it seems that the 
smell grew stronger with the length of time that the fish re- 
mained out of water. Also, that the fish which had been 


gutted while fresh smelled little if any. The examination of 
the contents of the flounders’ mess-kits, showed that those 
that smelled strongest had been eating sea-anemones. Some 
of these insects were laid out on a floor overnight and they 
gave out the smell in the morning. 

The professors, therefore, conclude that the medicated fish 
got that way from eating the anemones and that its too late 
now to pass any law to stop ’em. 3ut they also say that 
if the freshly-caught fish are gutted they will not smell a 
bit and they can eat anemones and be glorified. 

To get back on the soundings again, the events of the 
month are as follows. The first week, a big fisherman 
schooner, A. Roger Hickey of Boston, went ashore at Chatham 
a few miles to the eastward of us. No one was lost, praise 
be! That same week it was reported that Rube Cleveland’s 
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eatboat went aground in Vmeyard Haven harbor on the pile 
of disearded carburetors that he had hove overboard. 

The week of the 7th, Ed Dalen ran so far off shore that 
he was hailed by a Portuguese gunboat and told that he 
would have to be inspected by a doctor if he intended 
to land at Fayal. Also, Sam Cahoon who buys some of our 
fish and quohaugs, announced that he had received his tenth 
or fifteenth permit and could now ship ‘‘hard elams’’ to New 
York. The shells, don’t have to be labeled yet, but some 
darned fool will probably think of it soon. 

During the week of the 15th the Edgartown lads found 
some seallops and the price went up at the same time, such 
a thing was never heard of before and the boys figure that 
the end of the world must be near. That same week Capt. 
Josiah Pease who has just had a new eat-boat built, announced 
to the wide world that he should carry just as much ean- 
vas as he ever did, even if he has got his first engine. ‘‘I’ll 
never have to be towed in, if there’s a breeze,’’ says he. 

The third week of the month brought us the fog. So 
thick that a man could stand on it if he didn’t stamp his 
feet and so wet that fish swam right up out of the ponds and~ 
dropped into chimneys where the heat had burned the fog 
clear. Such lads as took a chance and went out reported 
that the otter-trawls were water-born clean to the mast-heads 
and that when a boat stood right square on her nose the 
propeller couldn’t race beeause of fog. They didn’t stay 
out long because the fog dropped down the galley stacks 
and put out all the fires so that they couldn’t have any hot 
coffee and everyone knows that a man ean’t fish without cof- 
fee and tobacco. 

One other thing was noted that week. Every time Art 
Gelinas of Edgartown stirred off the beach, it rained like the 
devil in less than five minutes. Some of the boys are think- 
ing of making a deal with the farmers about next July when 
the weather is dry. 

Our cold snap came during the last week and froze the 
smoke from engine exhausts and the spark on the battery 
wires. Some of the side-lights froze, too, and couldn’t be 
turned out until they thawed. But the cold was gone in a 

few hours and we had some more fog. The last day of the 
month was made to order and that’s why we are all glad, most 
of ‘us anyway, that January has passed and hope that the 
coming month will bring us a brand of weather that is just 
a bit more reasonable. 

That’s the whole works, but we lads this way are grieved 
to hear of the illness of The Fisherman’s Doctor and are 
hoping that the old cuss will have his seams all caulked and 
be off the ways before the next ATLANTIC FISHERMAN comes 
out. 


Urgent and Important 
(Continued from Page 11) 


man, urging him to wait upon General Lord at Washington, 
and ask that the sum of $100,000.00 be granted the Bureau 
of Fisheries, for the carrying out of the work suggested in 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of this letter. In writing 
your Congressman and Senator you should quote these para- 
graphs in full that he might be fully informed of what we 
want. 

In addition to enlisting the aid of your Senators and Con- 
gressman, you should write a letter to General H. M. Lord, 
Director of the Budget, Washington, D. C., and urge his 
earnest and sympathetic consideration of our appeal. In 
your letter you can quote the six paragraphs outlining the 
work for which the money is wanted. 

We are arousing the whole industry to bear down on get- 
ting this appropriation and your help is going to show that 
the Fishing Industry has now a voice. It is about time 
that we started to get something done for us. Swing in be- 
hind this movement strong. Concerted action will bring re- 
sults. 

It is our intention to compose a delegation to go to Wash- 
ington and interview General Lord on this matter very short- 
ly. Therefore the letters to Senators, Congressmen and Gen- 
eral Lord should be written by you immediately. Kindly 
acknowledge this and advise when you have written. 

Sincerely yours, 


DANA F, WARD, President, 


D, F, Warp—M, 
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By the Fisherman’s Doctor. 


Readers will be glad to learn that Doctor Gage writes: 
‘*Am much better than at last writing, although far from 
being in full commission. I get around the house now with- 
out crutches, but cannot go out much yet. Have received 
letters from many fishermen expressing interest and good 
wishes in my recovery, and some smokes arrived from an 
‘appreciative reader.’ If any of you approach this way, 
come in and have one.’’ 

Nice work, Doctor! You can’t get well too soon to suit 
all hands. 


OBSTERS are not too plentiful, and prices inland and 
L up river are high for consumers, but that argues good 

for the coast lobstermen who staunchly brave the 
rigors of winter on the ocean in order to furnish them, and 
the smacks continue to bring in good cargoes to the large 
dealers at Rockland and Portland, and they pay lobstermen 
about fifty cents a pound for them delivered on board the 
smacks for weighing. 

Captain Maynard Herrick of Atlantic has hauled out his 
smack Crustacean at the yard wharf in Mackerel Cove, ’till 
after danger from ice is over. 

Weather has been bad for island lobstermen, and lobsters 
are skuree. Seth Joyee has taken up his traps and will soon 
haul out his boat, and maybe spend the rest of the winter 
in building boats. 

Roscoe Joyce has stowed all his gear and is spending the 
winter with his family in Rockland, along with Lewellyn. 

Haddock continue plentiful and in good eondition, and 
auto trucks taking advantage of good road conditions this 
winter are busy distributing them inland from Southwest 
Harbor and Mansett. 


Several clam canneries have opened on the Washington 
county coast, and many fishermen and boys have been en- 
gaged in digging them: They have been selling at $1.25 to 
$1.50 per barrel. 

The J. W. Beardsley Sons plants are busy putting up fish 
eakes using large supplies of boned codfish and potatoes, 
and they furnish work for ex-sardine factory workers. 

L. H. Simmons of Beals has taken some large loads of lob- 
sters to Witham Brothers at Rockland. 

Capt. G. H. Carver has been to Boston with cargo of lob- 
sters for Brooks and Sprague. 

Seallops are being brought to market and retail at $1.25 
a quart. A statement in a Portland Sunday paper on Jan. 
9th that seallop fishing hadn’t been going on more than 
twenty years caused David Weed to protest that thirty-five 
years ago, more or less, he made seven dollars an hour at 
this work, dredging them between Spruce Head and Cas- 
tine. A Great Chebeague Island fisherman recently sold 
eleven gallons at $4.50 a gallon. Bluehill Bay fishermen 
are getting some and a few are shipped from Eggemoggin 
Reach near Deer Isle but they are searce and prices are 
high, and most fishermen prefer to ship them to Boston or 
New York rather than dispose of them in local markets. 

The Underwood Company at MeKinley are now packing 
clams, having about finished putting up fisheakes. 

Many of the Gott’s Island lobstermen are taking up their 
traps as the weather has been bad, and loss of gear large, 
and lobsters searece. 

Jones E. Wass of Southwest Harbor, President and Treas- 
urer, with Calvin L. Stinson of Prospect Harbor, Lester L. 
Wass and Henry B. Wass of Southwest Harbor, as direc- 
tors, have formed a new fish company and propose to can 
fish and seafoods. 

Marlboro has a good winter industry in digging and 
shucking clams. They are shipped in large quantities to 
Bangor and Boston and elam factories and the income is 
worth while to many of the townsmen. 








By Lloyd C. Harris. 


HE month of January was one that veritably tried the 

souls of the fishermen due to adverse weather condi- 

tions and an abundance of solid ice together with num- 
erous ice floes in the Great South Bay that hindered both the 
scalloping and oyster fleets at various times and resulted in 
considerable damage in some eases to the boats. 

At this time the schooner Dickerson, owned by Captain 
William DeGraff ran into hard luck when her engine was 
completely wrecked near the lightship. It was an oil engine 
and due to frozen and clogged oil a bearing burned out 
and the main shaft broken. The crippled schooner had to 
be towed to Bay Shore where an 80 h. p. C-O full Diesel en- 
gine was installed. 

During the middle of the month both the sealloping and 
oyster fishers experienced better weather but again during the 
last week cold weather held up the operations. The scallop- 
ing fleet made one trip that week but it was not a particularly 
suecessful one. The best catches were made during the lat- 
ter middle part of the month when all of them averaged 200 
bushels to the boats while some brought in as high as 250 
bushels, almost a record cargo. 

The oyster steamers managed to get out fairly regularly 
but during the past week Captain Frank Roger’s Eureka had 
a hole stove in her by floe ice as she was returning with a 
full load of oysters and was not towed ashore until the fol- 
lowing day. The Roselle, owned by Captain Frederick Ock- 
ers, also ran into ice a few days before and a serious leak 
resulted so that she had to be hauled out at once on Lamb- 
din’s ways. 

With the recent addition of the Hazel H., by Schaper 
Brothers, the fishing fleet running out of West Sayville is now 
one of the largest on the coast, quite a record for so smal] a 
port. Edward Buys and Wolfer Koman are both having 
boats built at West Haven and the South Bay Fish Company 
is having one built at Brookhaven so that the fleet will be 
increased to about 30. 

Much interest as well as united opposition has been aroused 
here regarding the bill before the legislature of the state of New 
York to prohibit the catching of fish by pound nets from Fire 
Island Inlet west to the coastwise boundary of New York 
and New Jersey. The bill was before the Islap Town Board 
the last week in January and nothing but opposition was ex- 
pressed. 

The passage of such a bill, which is aimed for the pleasure 
of amateurs, who contend that the fishermen are exhausting 
the fish supply, would practically do away with a large part 
of the fishing industry off the Great South Bay and would 
automatically do away with the livelihood of hundreds of 
men. In the meantime means are being taken to fight the 
passage of such a bill which is apparently intended to benefit 
a few of the summer sports at the sacrifice of one of the old- 
est of Long Island’s ‘industries. 

With the transfer of Lieut. Commander Simon R. Sands 
from the Coast Guard headquarters at Bay Shore to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., there will be removed from these parts the man 
that spelled doom for the rum runners and who cleared the 
Great South Bay and the Fire Island Inlet of these law vio- 
lators. 

His arrival at the Bay Shore station was at a time when 
rum runners were literally crowding fishing boats out of the 
picture off the south shore and when Fire Island Inlet was 
a wide open thoroughfare for rum runners. Confronted by 
a difficult, and perhaps dangerous situation, Commander 
Sands, shifted men here and there at the stations and took 


up the gauntlet thrown down all over the island. Addi- 
tional cutters were provided and little by little the vigil in- 
creased until a 24 hour guard was exercised. In the mean- 


time numerous nasty accidents took place and in one case 
nine lives were lost but ultimately Fire Island Inlet was 
plugged up tight against the entrance of rum ships. These 
were eventful days for the fishermen whose open road is the 
Great South Bay and* the Inlet and it is with much regret 
that his transfer to Portsmouth this spring is noted, 
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N the preliminary review of the fish catch in Nova Seotia 
I during the last year, which has just been issued by Ward 

Fisher, Chief Fishery Inspector for the Eastern Division 
of the Department of Marine and Fisheries, shows an inerease 
for the year of 67,000,000 pounds. Mr. Fisher stated that 
never in the history of Nova Scotia, has the increase been as 
great as for the past year. 

The total catch not only exceeded that of 1925 but whs 
the greatest in the history of the provinee. The cateh was 
314,000,000 pounds as compared wih 247,000,000 pounds for 
1925. 

The total quantity of all fish landed for 1926 was 313,730,- 
700 pounds with a landed value of $8,483,671. The total 
quantity of all fish landed for 1925 was 248,337,500 pounds 
with a landed value of $7,167,851. The following table 
shows the principal varieties and values for 1926. 

It is estimated that the market value of all fish and fish 
products will approximately reach $12,000,000 for the past 
year, as compared with $10,180,734 for 1925. 

The special December lobster fishing season, for the short 
district from Cole Harbor westward to Herring Point, Lun- 
enburg, which was established in 1923 with a size limit of 
9 inches, has been of great value to the fishermen, many of 
whom are able to operate other fisheries during the winter 
season. 

The past month was the most prosperous for the four year 
period, the catch being 132,300 Ibs., valued at $52,980 as com- 
pared with 58,800 lIbs., valed at $23,520 for December 1925. 
The greater portion of the catch was taken in Halifax wat- 
ers, only 26,000 lbs. being captured in the Lunenburg section 
of the district. 

The greatest increase was in the East Dover district. Here 
the fishermen adopted the practice during the spring fishing 
season of returning the small lobsters to the sea. It is stated 
that the general opinion of the fishermen is that this prae- 
tice largely accounts for the heavier catch during Decem- 
ber, as many of the small lobsters preserved during the Spring 
season increase in size to reach nine inches or over in length 
by the following December, with the result that legally seized 
lobsters were more plentiful. 

Another one of the fisheries that showed a large increase 
was the seallops. The catch for December was 5,258 gal- 
lons, shelled valued at $20,480, as compared with 2,962 gal- 
lons valued at $8,815 for December 1925. The total pro- 
duction for the year was 39,519 gallons, valued at $136,222 
as compared with 24,561 gallons valued at $75,000 for 1925, 
an inerease in production of 14,958 gallons valued at $61,322 
over the previous year. 

One of the interesting features to note, is the showing of 
the remarkable growth of this fishery. The production for 
1924 was only 14,843 gallons with a value of $49,192. 

Lobster fishermen in the vicinity of Peggy’s Cove reported 
a suecessful month for December. They lost no traps and 
the prices paid for lobsters were 70 cents for large and 40 
cents for medium. The month of fishing was a great benefit 
to the fishermen financially. The last day of the season Ar- 
thur O’Neill and Gerald Levy of Hackett’s Cove purchased 
all the lobsters. 

Some 450 barrels of pickled beef, purchased in the United 
States, reached Lunenburg during the first week in January. 
The shipment it is understood, will be used in connection with 
the outfitting of fishing vessels bound to the banks in the 
early spring. 

Smelt fishermen operating in the Coves of LaHave River 
during the first of the year were reported unsuccessful due 
to the lack of ice. 

Captain Gerald Backman relieved his father Captain David 
Backman, of command of Leonard Fisheries trawler Loubyrne, 
several trips last month when the trawler sailed out of Hali- 
fax for the Banks. 
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Every Hyde Propeller Is Guaranteed Against Breakage 


Write for Our Booklet “Propeller Efficiency” 
We will be glad to mail you a copy 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
BATH, MAINE 




















ATLANTIC 
Wire Fish Basket 


Galvanized Steel Interwoven. 
Practically indestructible and rust- 
proof. No rough ends. More 
durable and cheaper than canvas. 
Ideal for mackerel. 


4-6-8 peck capacity. 
Inquire of your dealer or write. 
NORWICH WIRE WORKS, Inc. 
Norwich, N. Y. 





























Manufacturers of 


LINEN AND COTTON 


GitL NETTING SEINES Pounp NETTING 
Atso Suips’ BELLs 
AMBROSE M. STARR 


East Hampton Connecticut 


























D. N. KELLEY & SON 


Fairhaven, Mass. 


MARINE RAILWAYS 


We cater to fishermen up to 100 tons 
on all kinds of marine work 
Large Storage Facilities 
Best Equipped Yard in Southern Massachusetts 
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TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Built in Boston, Boston service. In construc- 
tion this clutch is the simplest friction clutch 
made. The power is transmitted directly 
through two substantial flat disks. The disks 
and shafts are kept in line by heavy ball bear- 
ings, eliminating all bearing troubles. 


By the use of this friction clutch the trawl- 
ing gear is under perfect control at all times. 
It can be stopped and started under load. 


Standard Equipment on Nesco Trawling Gear 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
3541 Washington Street 
BOSTON - - - . MASSACHUSETTS 
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SPEED AND WORKMABSING GUARANTY 
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WM. FROST 
BEALS, 


Maine. 














WM. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 
Launches, Skiffs and Tenders 
14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 























, PORTLAND FISH COMPANY 


Distributors of Ocean Products 
When in Portland with a trip of fish be sure and see us. 
Consignments of all kinds solicited. 


End of Custom House Wharf - PORTLAND, MAINE 
TeLePuones, Forest 6410, 6411 
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Fishing Boats of Martha’s Vineyard 
(Continued from Page 15) 


About the time that the Nomansland boat reached the 
height of its perfection another type of craft made its ap- 
pearance on the Vineyard fishing grounds. This was the 
eatboat, although differing materially from the present day 
models. 

In size they were larger than is common today, ranging 
from 28 to 35 feet over all. They were of deep draught 
and low free-board, with but little sheer and had plumb 
stems and over-hanging sterns. Many of them had decked 
cockpits although there were some which were simply 
sheathed, with a few feet of flooring in the stern-sheets 
after the fashion of the double-ender. All had living quar- 
ters aboard, called ‘‘cabins’’, although built in the eyes of 
the boat. 

Their rig was not the real cat, as many earried a jib, and 
the larger types had the mast stepped back to make more 
room for the headsail. Flat and beamy though they were 
they were excellent sailors, especially in heavy weather and 
when ‘‘broadside on’’ resembled the English cutter sloop. 
An oceasional boat of this type may still be found around 
the Island, but if in use, will be stripped of her canvas and 
equipped with an engine. 

Before these boats had become plentiful in Vineyard 
waters the Crosbys had begun to built catboats and as they 
turned out a superior model, they became the most popular 
boat around the Island vicinity. While the first of these 
boats had plumb stems, the sterns were square. They were 
somewhat smaller than the first catboats and of shoaler 
draught. All had tight-decked cockpits and few of them 
earried any headsail. The ‘‘high-headed’’ type soon made 
its appearance and these were the catboats that made his- 
tory. 

From 22 to 25 feet over all was the size in general use 
among the Vineyarders. Many had fish wells on either side 
of the centerboard box, some steered with tillers and some 
with quadrant-wheels but all were fast sailers. The masts 
were stepped so far forward that some of the old timers 
declared that mast and stem were made in one piece. The 
only standing rigging was the single head-stay and it is 
still a marvel that the weight of the great sails did not 
split the boats in two. 


The single sail of the catboat often contained 100 yards 
of canvas, and sometimes more, and even the 22 and 23 foot 
boat carried 75 yards or better. No other type of fishing 
boat was ever subjected to such strain and certainly no 
such press of sail was ever carried on a single unsupported 
spar. Yet accidents were extremely rare. 

When the gasoline engine was introduced somewhere about 
30 years ago, fishermen valued them only as an auxiliary to 
the sail and many were loathe to install them at all. In 
the course of eight or ten years, however, nearly every Vine- 
yard fishing boat was carrying some sort of a ‘‘kicker’’. 

They were from three and one-half horsepower to ten, ac- 
cording to the size of the boat. Most of them were of the 
heavy duty type with the ‘‘make and break’’ sparking de- 
vice. The two-blade propeller was commonly used since it 
could be turned up behind the sternpost when sail was to be 
used and thus prevent much of the dragging. The sail was 
still carried, but the booms of the Nomansland boats were 
left ashore and the sails of the catboats were cut down con- 
siderably. 

Up to this time, there had been very little ‘‘ vessel fishing’’ 
done by Vineyarders, but a few of the bolder spirits had been 
building bigger and bigger boats, principally the sloop-rigged 
catboat models and schooners and these men have built up the 
deep-legged Edgartown fleet which now sails offshore, going 
south as far as Virginia in the spring months. 

So far as is known only one fishing vessel was ever built 
on the Vineyard. This was a schooner designed for Grand 
Banks fishing. She was of about 100 tons register, and was 
afterward refitted for whaling. Probably the reason for the 
scarcity of large fishing boats in these waters is that it was 
not necessary to go any great distance to find fish until a 
very few years ago. 

Of our Vineyard vessels there is little to say except that 
they have been kept up to the standards set by the mainland 
fishermen. The same may be said of the smaller craft of to- 
day. Since the gasoline engine was accepted as a princi- 
pal means of propulsion there have been very few boats built 
for our fishermen which were designed for sail carrying. 
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Cap’n Allsweil says: 











“After tryin’ everything else, try a Columbian— then 


your ‘trials’ will be over!?’ 


(Write for “Propellers in a Nut Shell’’) 


The Columbian Bronze Corp., 224 N. Main St. Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 
New York City Sales, 44 Third Avenue 


COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 
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While there are still a great many catboats in use, few of 
them carry any sail, and many have no masts. The 
top masts and  bowsprits have disappeared from the 
schooners, and the Nomansland boat has well nigh vanished. 
Poorly adapted to ‘‘power’’ they lasted only a short time af- 
ter the sail was abandoned. Only now and then may one 
be seen. 

In place of these faithful old time wind-jammers the launch 
model has been adopted. These boats are of all sizes, but 
they run larger, generally speaking than the boats of 30 years 
ago. 

The big lobster boats are built and equipped for otter 
trawling and are much larger than the catboats used to be, 
while the smaller boats are considerably larger than the No- 
mansland boats. They are all fast, they venture farther to 
sea than the older types of craft did and they are much more 
comfortable. Equipped with gasoline winches and derricks 
and having pilot houses, electrie lights and various other im- 
provements, they have lightened the labor of the fisherman to 
a great extent. 

The present generation of fishermen swear by these boats. 
Never having had much experience with other types, it is 
difficult for them to imagine anything quite as good as what 
they have. But the fact remains that these new boats of 
the present day are wholly dependent on gasoline as a pro- 
pelling power. They are not built to carry sail and can’t 
do it. 

Older men who have fished in the days when wind and write 
ash were the only known means of maneuvering a boat around, 
still cling to the sail to a great extent declining to trust the 
engine wholly, in spite of vast improvements since they were 
first introduced. Perhaps that is because they are old, but 


é 


more likely it is because they know what might occur if a 
boat gets into difficulty when no other is near. 






Values Hard to Beat 


S1X MORE JUST AS GOOD 
Model “Z” 20-25 h.p., 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 


Model “H-75” 75 h.p., 4%x5%, $1100 
Model “‘Six-40” 6 cylinder, 40 h.p., $495 


Model “U” 6-8 h.p. 2 Cycle, $180; 
range of speed that permits throttling down 
for trolling. Model “O” 5 h.p. 4 Cycle, $99; 
operating on either gasoline or kerosene; it has 
a wide range of usefulness. Model “ZB”, 20-25 
h.p., 4 Cycle, 4 Cylinder, $270-$300; ideal for 
the commercial fisherman at a price that appeals. 


Model “‘Six-60” 60 h.p., 6 cylinder, 3%x4% 


At all events, no fisherman will deny this statement, that 


the boat of the present day is the largest, fastest, most com- 
fortable and most efficient that the Vineyard men ever used. 
She is also the ugliest looking, and most helpless, if her en- 
gine goes out. 


1927. 

N the January ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, under the head of 
‘“With the Vineyard Fishermen’’, I noticed a small yarn 
in the closing itms in regard to a story told by a native 


Beals, Maine, January 31, 


of Nova Scotia, who now is in Vineyard Haven, relative to 
the size of clam sthat grow down around that section of the 
country, now I wish to verify this gentleman’s story that 
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$395-$466 
Model “‘H-50” 40-50 h.p., 4” bore, 5” stroke, 
$535-$745 


Gray Marine Motor Co. $900 


Lafayette Ave., E. at Canton 


Detroit, Mich. Ask for complete catalog 





Model “Six-90” 90 h.p., 6 cylinder 3%x5, 
$1000 


he may not be keel-hauled as it was voted to do. I have 
been down around Nova Scotia quite a bit and ean vouch 
for this man on telling yarns for I have seen clams there 
that grow to the length of 12 feet and they have to dyna- 
mite them to get them out of the channel that they are 
dredging. 

This little story reminds me of the time that a Jonesport 
man by the name of Jerry Faulkingham, now passed to the 
Great Beyond, was digging clams down at Shoreys Beach, 
on Roaque Island, and was successful in excavating a huge 
¢lam that was later purchased by a Mr. Hinkley to be used 
as a bath tub which measured around eight feet in length 
and four feet wide. So out of respect for our Nova Scotian 
T would advise that you let him go free this time as he 
knows what he is talking about. 

Yours for truthful yarns, 
CAPTAIN S. KE. PEABODY. 








EDSON 


“TRAWLER” STEERING 
GEARS 


Designed especially for heavy service 


STEERING GEARS 
FANCY WOOD WHEELS 
AUXILIARY STEERERS 

EXHAUST HOSE 

BILGE PUMPS 

BOOM BUFFERS 
MARINE SPECIALTIES 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG M 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Main Office and Works 
375 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW YORK 
40 RECTOR ST. 
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Combination 
Post Light flag 
pole socket and 
towing post 
for class one 
boats. 


Body in one 
piece casting 
and highly 
polished. 


We save you money. Write for catalog 
showing prices and be convinced. 
We specialize in repairing propellers. 


BRYANT & BERRY 
PROPELLERS 


9 1210 Lillibridge St. DETROIT, MICH. F 
PETERBOROUGH CANOE CO., Peterborough, Ont. E. J. WILLIS CO., 85 Chambers St., New York City 
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= Obtained Everywhere = = 





























aoe - JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


For all deck seams 
AT LOCAL SHIPCHANDLERS 


«: LWFerdinandé(co ., 


152 Kneeland Street, Boston,Mass. 


























THE HARRIS CO. "83552" 


Largest Fishermen’s Supply House East of Boston 




















[Telephone Forest 9970] 





























BROWNELL & COMPANY 
Established 1844 
MOODUS, CONNECTICUT 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











‘Registered Trade Mark) 


MAITRE CORD LOBSTER TWINE COTTON TWINES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 
If your dealer does not carry them order direct for prompt parcel post shipment 











